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NIETZSCHE'S SERVICE TO CHRISTIANITY 



EDWIN DODGE HARDIN 
Groton, New York 



At first thought the phrase sounds paradoxical and preposterous. 
Can any conceivable service have been rendered to Christianity by 
the apostle of individualism, by the author of Antichrist, by the 
man who inexorably and pitilessly subjected every moral proposi- 
tion cherished by society to the most searching scrutiny and found 
reasons, ample and satisfactory to his own mind, for rejecting most 
of them? Before his own death Nietzsche had the somewhat 
uncommon privilege of seeing his doctrines received, rather, seized 
with avidity, by many, and of being able to foresee in some measure 
how influential they were destined to become. More than a decade 
has passed since he died, and his philosophy is still making headway. 
Some of his characteristic ideas have been welcomed by men of 
action on both sides of the Atlantic who find in them a sufficient 
excuse for themselves, if not an argument strong enough to con- 
vince society, for some of their relentless and unscrupulous methods 
of acquiring and using wealth and power. The gospel of superman 
has made affinity with capable and self-willed men. Nietzsche's 
teachings came at such a time as would warrant their remarkable 
acceptability and spread. Society had begun to weary of the plati- 
tudes of a morality which was wearing thin in spots, and was ready 
to receive any ideas or system that might give a new outlook upon 
life. In novelty and originality Nietzsche amply met the demand, 
and we are witnessing the strange spectacle of the popularity of the 
striking characteristics in the philosophy of a man who steadfastly 
despised the acclamations of the populace. Does this presage good 
for Christianity ? Or must it be the pious duty of every believer 
in religion to renounce Friedrich Nietzsche and all his works ? 

When the momentous task is undertaken of adding to the 
calendar of the saints one who is deemed worthy of the honor, in 
opposition to those who have been chosen to emphasize the merits 
of the candidate, a man of large scholarship and critical mind is 
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appointed to the important office of devil's advocate. It is his 
duty, as his significant title suggests, to bring to light any flaws in 
the candidate's claim to sainthood and to throw all possible objec- 
tions in the way of his canonization. If his efforts prove to be 
unavailing the candidate is eventually crowned as saint with the 
added luster that comes from the vindication of his merits against 
all assaults. Nietzsche may justly be regarded as a sort of devil's 
advocate in the case of Christianity. Its implacable and uncom- 
promising foe, his very hostility serves the stimulating purpose of 
compelling Christianity to reveal what merits it possesses and to 
show such virtues as will stand the most searching and merciless 
criticism. And Nietzsche, like some of the philosophers who 
repudiated the Christian religion in the first centuries of its course, 
is a foeman worthy of Christianity's steel. He is not such a one 
as can lightly be dismissed on the ground that his reasoning is but 
the extravagances of a moral pervert, for it is the testimony of all 
who knew him that his life was singularly lofty and above reproach. 
That last and unworthy weapon of controversialists, the argumen- 
tum ad kominetn, would be futile against Nietzsche. His arguments 
may fall, but he does not fall with them. And in all candor we 
cannot get away from the fact that when he flashes the searchlight 
of his critical mind upon some things which we have commonly 
held to be true simply because we have not gone to the trouble of 
investigating them, he sometimes exposes weaknesses which were 
entirely unsuspected. If he has done nothing else, Nietzsche has 
made men think, and that in itself is worth much. He forbids us 
to take things for granted. He has compelled us to weigh anew 
moral values which we thought were established for all time and 
to make the disconcerting discovery that through the wear of ages 
some of these values may have become fictitious. Aeroplanes rise 
best against the wind, and if Christianity has any motive power at 
all it rises today as of old to its loftiest heights on the headwind of 
criticism, hostility, and even persecution. The attitude toward it 
of a man of the intellectual caliber of Nietzsche cannot but be tonic 
in its effects. Organized Christianity may be suffering from a lack 
of soul-searching and stimulating criticism. When Nietzsche 
assails truths that were thought impregnable, brings into question 
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nearly every social and moral idea that has received the sanction of 
time, and casts doubt upon things which men have taken for 
granted, he is doing religion the wholesome service of shaking it, 
sometimes, it must be admitted, with unnecessary roughness, out 
of a slumber that may be as harmful as it is pleasant. Indeed, is 
he not thereby doing what the prophets of Israel did to arouse a 
comfortably complacent generation ? They did it in their zeal for 
the Lord of Hosts; he has done it driven by his own remorseless 
convictions, but both accomplished practically the same end. 

If Nietzsche was pitiless toward others in some of their ideas 
and manner of life he was yet more so to himself. He made Zoro- 
aster exhort his disciples to spare neither him nor themselves. 
Believing a certain line of reasoning to be true and a certain course 
of conduct the one to travel, Nietzsche set himself resolutely to 
follow both to their logical conclusion regardless of the consequences 
to himself or to anyone else. His break with Christianity was a 
momentous and irrevocable step. He was not the kind of man to 
cast away the faith of his fathers and of his early years on a mere 
whim. His study of the classic civilizations convinced him by a 
line of reasoning, unacceptable perhaps to most minds but sufficient 
and cogent for him, that the Christian religion had proved a hin- 
drance to real human progress and was therefore an enterprise to be 
repudiated and denounced. Upon premises, questionable, to say 
the least, to many, but nevertheless presenting some show of plausi- 
bility, Nietzsche built up from history two standards of human 
conduct, calling the one the "master-morality" of the free and 
independent men who have at all times constituted the small 
minority in society, and the other the "slave-morality" developed 
by the great bulk of humanity who are deficient and feeble in body 
and mind and whom he regards as the legitimate instruments and 
even, should the necessity arise, victims of their rightful masters. 
To men of the class of masters pity and its kindred emotions, far 
from being virtues, are vices to be resolutely suppressed. To what 
purpose are these debilitating feelings? Nietzsche asks. They 
serve no higher end than on the one hand of prolonging the suffer- 
ings of the underlings whose existence at best is a poor and inade- 
quate affair and who were better exterminated as summarily as 
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possible, especially if it becomes evident that they can render no 
more service to their superiors, and on the other hand of prejudicing 
the judgment and impairing the will of those who yield to them. 
In the Christian religion Nietzsche sees the slave-morality run riot. 
In the sentiments of pity, humility, patience, brotherhood, rever- 
ence, and their like he finds the marks of slaves who have empha- 
sized these qualities as having been most serviceable to them in 
their struggle for existence. And it is the survival of these qualities 
and the insistence upon them that are responsible, he maintains, 
for the sure decadence that he detects in society today, a decadence 
which reveals itself in the spread of democracy, which he abhors, 
and in the prevalence of philistinism in the arts, which offends his 
soul. Christianity is largely to blame for all this, and he will have 
none of it. To Nietzsche the Sermon on the Mount is anathema. 
What possible service can this sort of thing render to Chris- 
tianity ? it may naturally be asked. Of direct service of course there 
is none. But indirectly the benefit may be great. This consists not 
alone in the fact that such conclusions as Nietzsche reaches furnish 
a startling background against which the accepted worth of the 
Christian religion shines with intensified light. If merely a con- 
trasting background were sought Christianity could find many 
such without having recourse to Nietzsche's philosophy. But in 
the fearless logic with which Nietzsche drives his reasoning to the 
bitter end we find the intrepid spirit of an intellectual hero who 
incites us to follow the same method unhesitatingly and boldly in 
the teachings and practice of the Christian religion. Christianity 
has seldom been thought out or lived out to its logical conclusion. 
In each age a few select spirits have attempted this and have par- 
tially succeeded — and have usually received for their pains the 
silent disregard or the open hostility of their fellows. One alone 
thought religion out and lived it out to its logical conclusion, and 
he died on a cross. May it not be that many of the ills from which 
society suffers and for which Nietzsche held Christianity in part 
at least responsible are due less to the fact that Christian principles 
and morals exist at all than to the fact that they have not been 
lived enough? The Christianity which Nietzsche attacks is an 
incomplete, hesitating, illogical movement, most of whose followers 
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are afraid to see it through to the finish. We fear the latent possi- 
bilities of the faith that we confess, and accordingly we are diligent 
to refrain from being unduly and perhaps painfully consistent. A 
thoroughgoing, logical, and fearless living of the religion of Christ 
on the part of many would be highly illuminating as a social 
experiment if nothing else. 

It is perhaps as the creator of superman that Nietzsche is best 
known. He draws the picture of a future social condition in which 
a few strong men, having lived down what he regards as the per- 
verted morality of today, shall be the guiding influence of the rest 
of mankind. Their value to society will have become recognized, 
and accordingly they will be given places of power and direction. 
False notions of altruism and of responsibility to their inferiors will 
have no place in their thoughts. While incidentally and even 
inevitably conferring benefit upon society by their dominion which 
will be wise and strong, they themselves will be the sufficient justi- 
fication of their ascendency. Untroubled by the religious phan- 
tasies and the moral scruples of their inferiors, they will become 
themselves the creators of new moral values. Contrary to the idea 
of those who have failed to apprehend Nietzsche's conception of 
superman, these superior beings will be neither gross and self- 
indulgent beasts nor refined devils. The superman will be hard 
and remorseless toward his inferiors, but he will be equally hard 
and remorseless toward himself. He will find the joy of life in 
struggle against hardships and in the glad sense of dominion. 
Freed from all incumbrance of conscience and debilitating sense of 
sin he will welcome all that life has to offer and go unhesitatingly 
toward the universal goal of annihilation with a blithe and unre- 
gretting spirit. In this particular Nietzsche differs essentially 
from Schopenhauer, whose disciple he was at first. Schopenhauer 
preaches the doctrine of passive resignation to the inevitable sorry 
scheme of things. While Nietzsche's superman will entertain no 
illusions about indeterminism or free-will or immortality, he will 
rejoice in his strength, seize with avidity the present moment, and 
fall fighting to the last. 

Nietzsche himself exemplified as long as he could the gospel of 
superman that he preached. His life until near the end was a 
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gallant fight against physical hardship. A sufferer for many years 
from severe ailments, he brought his indomitable will to bear upon 
his condition and for a time actually willed himself into a measure 
of health. Without God and without hope beyond the life which 
now is, he evolved and lived a strange optimism that cannot but 
compel our admiration. And, more eloquently than his Joyful 
Wisdom, his Thus Spake Zoroaster, and his Will to Power, he 
proclaimed in his own character the power and worth of human 
personality. For this we must thank him. In this we find an 
antidote to the present-day tendency to sink the individual in the 
multitude, to subordinate men to institutions, and to give undue 
value to mediocrity. And in this too we find a gospel which has 
much in common with the spirit of Christianity. For while Chris- 
tianity insists upon an altruism which Nietzsche altogether repu- 
diated, it also proclaims in no uncertain terms the inestimable 
worth of the individual man and sees for him vast and glorious 
possibilities. Christ's message was unquestionably social, but he 
sought the regeneration of society through the regeneration of the 
individual. His distinctive teachings were to individuals and not 
to masses of men, and to individuals he committed the fortunes of 
the cause to which he devoted his life. Moreover in Nietzsche's 
idea of superman we can see a principle which is not so foreign 
to Christian thought as at first it might seem to be. Nothing 
of course could be more unlike and contradictory than on the 
one hand the dominion of superman founded upon the most 
inexorable egoism and on the other the kingdom of heaven whose 
law is love. But in both we see an expectation of better things 
and a motive for hopeful effort. Christianity believes the best is 
yet to be, and Nietzsche, traveling by a strange and altogether 
different road, reaches a similar destination and unconsciously 
confirms the age-long earnest expectation of humanity which 
has found its satisfying and perfect fulfilment in the word of 
Christ. 

We are to thank Nietzsche for his stern insistence upon what he 
regards as reality. He discovers in the conventions and sentiments 
prevalent in society much that is superficial and false. He thinks 
he finds the modern world in hopeless idolatry to the fetish of 
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democracy and its underlying doctrine of the essential equality of 
men. In his opinion the watchword of eighteenth-century revolu- 
tionism has been reiterated too long. He regards democracy as an 
evil dream and an enterprise that must eventually and justly fail 
because he believes in the essential inequality of men. To Nietzsche 
the first proposition of our Declaration of Independence would be 
an absurdity. Though living as we do in a social atmosphere 
impregnated with democratic ideas, sentiments, and even senti- 
mentalities, we cannot help feeling the force of Nietzsche's judg- 
ment. Are men equal ? Are our political and social institutions, 
built upon that assumption, really working out well? And how 
much are the praises of democracy the result of unthinking preju- 
dice ? Hypocrisy and even self-delusion can prevail in politics as 
easily as in religion. Self-delusion Nietzsche held to be the unpar- 
donable sin, and for hypocrisy, save as an instrument in the hands 
of his superman that he might use in the working out of his designs, 
he entertained a most cordial detestation. His teaching had for 
its supreme purpose the tearing away of the veils which hide 
realities. He sought to steel men's souls against the fear which 
made them shrink from gazing upon actualities, be they never so 
repulsive. He frankly admits that many can never dominate this 
fear and that to them reality is an appalling and petrifying Medusa's 
head. But as for him he keeps right on in his self-appointed task of 
destroying what he holds to be illusions, uncaring what the effect 
will be upon the many, in fact rejoicing in their abject confusion, 
and addressing himself to the few minds with strength enough to 
bear his doctrine. It is a far cry from Nietzsche to Christ, yet in 
the German philosopher's bold love for reality and scorn for self- 
delusion and hypocrisy we cannot but see something that reminds 
us of the attitude of Him who had no possible common ground with 
the Pharisees and who uttered the denunciations of the twenty- 
third chapter of Matthew. In his notion of what reality is Nietzsche 
may have been, indeed in some cases doubtless was, himself the 
victim of self-delusion, but in his faithful and steadfast purpose 
to discover it at whatever cost we catch here and there at least a 
gleam from the surpassing glory of Him who came to bear supreme 
witness to the truth. 
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Some years before Nietzsche's death his bodily infirmities 
increased and were accompanied by insanity. The apostle of 
superman succumbed to the weakness of human flesh, and from his 
darkened mind was dissipated the consciousness of the will to 
power. The intrepid philosopher of ruthless independence became 
helpless and wholly dependent upon the compassion and care of 
others. And Friedrich Nietzsche, who had despised pity and com- 
passion as infirmities to be suppressed, by an irony of fate lived to 
see the day when he himself became the object of these peculiarly 
Christian virtues. 

"Galilean, thou hast conquered!" 



